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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 



VI. 



ON this page we engrave one of two Rose-water Dishes exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Elkington, of London, whose silver-work 
we have often referred to ; the other we shall insert in due course. 



The subject here engraved, with its companion, represents the 
months of the year ; there are six on each dish. The charmingly de- 
signed female figures that carry out the allegory signify the signs 




of the zodiac. The centre of each dish is occupied by a " ring " 
of children, or " zephyrs," carrying fruit, flowers, and vine-branches, 



THE DECORATION OF IRON BUILDINGS. 

THE subject of the decoration of iron buildings divides itself 
easily into two branches. In the last number of the Art 
Journal we considered the proper methods of temporary deco- 
ration, and pointed out some of the mistakes committed by the 
architects of the structures on the Trocadero and the Champ de 
Mars ; but, so general has become the use of iron in construction. 



emblematic of the four seasons. We shall describe this exquisitely 
beautiful work more fully when it is completed in our pages. 

and so probable is its increasing use for the same purpose, that the 
proper methods of permanent decoration constitute a matter of 
great interest. On this second branch of the subject, therefore, a 
few words are not out of place. 

Let it be understood, however, at the outset, that our present 
concern is not with structures whose form or details have no me- 
tallic characteristics. There are iron buildings in which the metal 
has been used simply as wood is used, namely, as the material for 
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Messrs. James Shoolbred & Co., of London, have of late 
years striven to compete with the best manufacturers in Art-work. 



We have no space here in which to describe their many and ex- 
cellent contributions. On this page we engrave a Piano and two 




Writing or Boudoir Tables. Their works are generally of sa- 
tin-wood, purple-wood being used in the mouldings ; the panels 
are elaborately carved ; and box-wood is sometimes introduced. 



In the Exhibition are few finer objects than the Piano, few that 
have attracted so much attention or received more unqualified 
praise. 



<:onstruction, without reference to special laws regulating the em- 
ployment of such material. In the cabin of a modern passenger- 
steamer, for example, we may notice that the beams are peculiarly 
thin and light, while their forms are not very different from those of 
timber-built vessels. They are painted, or, one might almost say, 
enamelled in gold in delicate colours, or in brilliant white, by 
means of which the iron is altogether or in part concealed. The 
steamer itself is so built that at a distance *you could scarcely tell 
whether its outside is formed of wood or of iron. Its shape, cer- 
tainly, would in either case be the same. 



Not with such structures have we now to do, but with those that 
possess distinct metallic characteristics, and that come within the 
scope of special laws. To the iron building proper our attention 
is directed, and this is not a building which has been designed for 
stone or for wood, and executed in iron, but one that has been 
both designed and executed in iron. The latter is a true building; 
the former is a hybrid, a pretence and a sham, having no claims 
upon the consideration of the architect or the lover of architectural 
beauty. A wooden edifice has laws of its own ; so has a stone 
edifice, or an iron one. What, then, are the laws to which the 
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The famous firm of LoBMEYR, of Vienna, the chief of which 
is himself an artist of great ability, and who adds experience 
to matured skill and sound judgment in the management of the 
works, exhibits a very large and most attractive collection of 
productions in glass. They comprise nearly all the articles to 



which the material can be applied, and are always of high 
excellence, whether matters for ordinary daily use or objets de 
luxe. We select for engraving only the latter, but it will be 
seen that these are greatly varied. There is no one of them, 
however, which does not manifest the influence of Art. But 




Herr Lobmeyr, besides being himself a sound critic as well as a 
matured professor of Art, obtains efficient aid from the best and 
greatest of the artists of Austria. They do not consider it 
condescending when they co-operate with a coadjutor so ac- 
complished, who is able to give currency to their thoughts. 



and to present to the world pictures, in the highest sense of the 
term, in a material that is imperishable. Before our work is 
done we shall probably have occasion to allude more particularly 
to these gentlemen. In Austria, Germany, and France they are 
highly appreciated. 



builder of permanent iron structures is amenable ? In the first 
place, not all ornamental elements are admissible here. Flying 
buttresses, for instance, should not be used. Originally they 
were a necessity, arising from the imperfection of mechanical 
science; and the manner in which the earlier architects con- 
verted this necessity into an ornament reflects great credit upon 
their ingenuity. Their ignorance had created a difficulty which 
their inventive faculties overcame. But the discovery of the prin- 
ciple of the tie-beam at once set aside the flying buttress. The 
latter were no longer needed; and their presence in a modern 



building is an absurdity — most obviously and indisputably an ab- 
surdity in a modern iron building, for here there is no trouble in 
rearing pillars of any height, and in securely fastening them to- 
gether. The roof of the Trocadero Building, for example, is more 
than eighty feet from the floor. By-the-way, as the art of building 
in iron progresses, why should not open metal roofs be made as 
beautiful as timber ones } 

Not less inadmissible than the flying buttress is the arched win- 
dow, the lancet-window, the pointed, the perpendicular, and the 
flamboyant arch. These do not belong to iron architecture, which 
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Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard & Co., of Wych Street and Re- 
gent Street, London, exhibit a class of Art-manufacture for which 



England is celebrated : works in wrought-iron, or iron in com- 
bination with steel and bronze. We engrave on this page one 




of their Wrought-iron Gates, and the Grille Gates made for an 
enterprising tradesman in Piccadilly. Our space does not permit 

prefers long, horizontal lines, that no other material can span, and 
in which square-topped windows may be constructed of a size be- 
yond the most roseate dreams of the finest architects of Dijon, 
Blois, or Elizabethan England. As far as pointed arches are con- 
cerned, the Burgundian, the Tudor, the Elizabethan, and the Re- 
naissance, styles have already dispensed with them. 

With the exception, however, of arched windows and flying but- 
tresses, it may be said that cast-iron buildings admit of ornamen- 
tation in classic, medieeval, or any other style. They are not con- 
fined to any particular mode ; the elements of ornament in them 



us to describe these delicately-refined and elaborately-executed 
works. 



are almost infinite. The simplest girder, cantilever, or bracket, 
may be wrought into a thing of beauty ; the cornice, the frieze, or 
the balcony, may be made attractive and admirable. There is, 
indeed, not a single subsidiary element of an iron building that 
cannot be made effective in a scheme of ornamentation. Stone- 
work, from its very nature, demands a certain thickness, unless it 
would be feeble and flimsy in effect, as well as in reality ; but work 
in cast or hammered iron is independent of this condition, admit- 
ting equally well the most solid and the most delicate ornamenta- 
tion. A pair of gates with superstructure of cast-iron, and body 
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The Lamp is the contribution of Messrs. 
Harwell, Son, and Fisher, of Birming. 
ham ; it was a good idea so to adopt and 
adapt the much-talked-of ** Cleopatra's 




Needle." It has been exceedingly well car- 
ried out ; all is faithful to the style Egy^- 
tten. Moreover, it is a meritorious ex- 
ample of Art manufacture, and deserves the 
very high encomium it has received. 



We engrave another example of the works of M. Odiot, one of the most justly 
renowned of the goldsmiths of Paris. The Vase is a specimen of high Art, designed 




by a true artist, and exhibits the skill and judgment that result from long experience. 



of modelled scroll-work, the whole finished with a crest of delicate 
floral design, may be taken as a type of what can be done with 
iron in the department of ornamentation. In the direction of 
solidity, there is no limit at all ; in the direction of delicacy the 
limit is not positive. To say that " an iron building can never be 
anything but an ugly building," as some persons affect to believe, 
is to. display very considerable ignorance of the possibilities, not 
less than the actualities, of the case. 

Look, for example, at the peculiar fitness of the dome, the tower, 
and the spire, for execution in iron. Look at the use made by 
^ . 182 



metal-workers of copper, brass, and gold, of pebbles, precious 
stones, and glass, in their schemes of decoration. Look at the 
harmonies produced by chandeliers, candelabra, railings, screens, 
and other fittings, all of them designed in keeping with the main 
features of the building itself; and, finally, look at the opportuni- 
ties presented to the sculptor. Every kind of sculptural work in 
metal, from the simplest bas-relief ornament to the statue or group 
of statues cast in iron, in bronze, in silver, or in gold, may be 
brought into use. Not only castings, but also hammered pieces, 
like the fine colossal statues recently made in France and Ger- 
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We engrave on this page a Chimney-piece of pure and graceful 
character, a hanging Cabinet for china, and a small Table, exhi- 



bited by Messrs. JOHNSTONE & JEANES, of New Bond Street, 
London. 




many — like the statue of 'Liberty enlightening the World,' now 
in the studio of M. Bartholdi, for example — may be turned to ac- 
count ; not only hammered pieces, but also statues built up atom 
by atom by means of electricity in the vats of the metallurgical 
chemist and artificer. All these ornaments are of service in the 
decoration of iron structures ; and even these do not comprise all 
the resources that may be drawn upon. One of the most costly 
and beautiful modes of decoration is repoicssi work, the art of 
which, a short time ago almost forgotten, has recently been re- 
vived with astonishing success, as in the celebrated Bryant Vase 
made by the Messrs. Tiffany, of New York, and in the fine collec- 
tion of this firm at the present exhibition. Repousse work may be 
executed in more than one kind of metal, and may receive almost 
any kind of subsidiary ornamentation ; and, when the expense of it 



becomes too great, the artist may follow the example of the silver- 
smith, and produce careful castings of his design, finishing the 
faces of them by ordinary chasing and engraving. The process 
of gold inlaying, or damascening, as it is called, is often used to 
heighten the effect of the decoration. It is a process only lately re- 
discovered. For a votive tablet, or for an artistic panel, the ser- 
vices of the repousse workman can most happily be called into 
requisition. If a still less costly method is desired, it may be found 
in the pierced work of which the Exhibition contains some rare 
and effective examples. Two or more metals are often used to- 
gether with success. 

The surface of iron will not bear exposure to the weather ; and 
it is a somewhat curious fact that, in spite of the wide-spread and 
long-continued use of iron for architectural purposes, no perfect 
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Messrs. Hodgetts, Richardson & Co., of the Wordsley 
Works, Stourbridge, England, are very large contributors. Their 



productions comprise every variety for ornament or use, or rather 
for both in combination. The more prominent are cameo or sculp- 




tured Vases ; they are of crystal, but often judiciously coloured. 
The best of these are productions of a young artist, Joseph Locke. 



His copy of the Portland Vase is the result of twelve months of 
patient labour, but he contributes also several original designs. 



protection has yet been found for it. The diflaculties of the case 
have been met in various ways, but none of these ways have so 
far been absolutely successful. In addition to the ordinary practice 
of painting the iron, a deposit of copper by the galvano-plastic 
method and a subsequent bronzing have been tried on the iron 
fountains and lamps of Paris. Though applied with great skill, 
and at much cost, the process has not been entirely happy. A 
certain black oxide of iron is well known to be an entire preventive 
of rust, and a preserver of the metal ; but the methods of produ- 
cing it have not yet been ascertained. Should the experiments 



now making in this direction be successful, iron in buildings will 
probably be covered with black oxide of iron— a most natural pro- 
tector. At any rate, the result of these experiments will soon be 
made known. Meanwhile, various methods of enamelling are re- 
commended. They serve, also, the purpose of decoration. An 
enamelled iron ceiling grows as naturally out of an iron building 
as does one of plaster out of stone or brick walls. Panels, screens, 
running ornaments, and mural tablets, may also be enamelled. In 
conclusion it may be said that, as neither wooden, stone, nor brick, 
buildings are confined to fittings or decorations of their own ma- 
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Mr. William Walker, an eminent and very extensive cabinet- 
maker of London, contributes several works of great excellence. 



That we engrave is a Sideboard, described as in the ** Anglo-Moor- 
ish style." It is constructed of English brown oak, relieved with 




pear-tree wood and ebony, and was designed by Mr. R. Davey, one 
of the artists of the firm. Among the many admirable exhibits of 



terials, so iron buildings need not depend exclusively upon metal- 
lic ornamentation. Pictures, carved woodwork, encaustic pave- 
ments, tapestry, china, carpets, and other accessories, will always 
be acceptable and becoming. In view of the increasing use of 
iron in architecture, it is the duty of artists and Art-lovers to see 
that iron structures are erected conformably to the dictates of an 
enlightened judgment and an educated taste. At the present 
time, and especially so far as processes of decoration are con- 
cerned, architects in iron do not seem fully to understand their 
business. 



British upholsterers this excellent production takes a foremost place, 
and we have much pleasure in giving an engraving of it. 



THE INDIA EXHIBIT. 

But let us leave the outside of the Exhibition, and enter the 
Main Building, on the Champ de Mars. Here, in the vestibule, is 
the famous Indian collection of curiosities, belonging to the Prince 
of Wales, together with many other contributions of the national 
productions, arts, and manufactures of India. " It is not only one 
or two countries or states," says the Saturday Review, "that are 
represented, but a vast agglomeration of nations, tribes, and capi- 
tals, the traditional homes of many of the arts which have en- 
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This page contains an example of the far-famed and long- 
renowned tapestry of the GOBELINS. The picture (for such it 
really is), entitled 'L'jfetude,' is after H. Tragonart, by Madame 
Aiyden, while the border, which is blue, embellished by pink 
flowers, is the production of M. Durend. The figure is charm- 
ingly drawn ; it is presented in velvet of deep brown. Further 



we cannot enlighten our readers, as the catalogue is chary of 
information. It is, however, to be accepted as a specimen as 
to how far the modern may equal the old in the produce of the 
time-honoured establishment that was so long unrivalled in the 
world of Art. It ought to excel rather than fall short of the 
ancient work, for all the appliances and means are as much 




at the command of France as they were a century ago ; and 
although of late years working in tapestry has been grievously 
neglected, and the venerable hangings that used to grace the 
salon and the boudoir have been, in a great measure, put aside 
to make way for the less costly products of the paper-stainer, 
there are no doubt, among the aristocracy and the 7iouveau 



riched Europe from the earliest dawn of Western civilisation. 
A number of these cities and tribes still practise their old crafts 
almost unchanged from time immemorial. Much interest was 
shown in Paris in anticipation of the wonders which were ex- 
pected when this part of the show should be opened. Indian pro- 
ductions carefully selected had been seen before, but the prince 
was known to have had many curious and costly offerings made to 
him, some of them of great historical interest, and the peculiar 
circumstances of his tour had no parallel in modern history. 
Then ' the East ' is wrapped in a cloud of mystery ; the barbaric 



riche, many who know and estimate the more beautiful produc- 
tions of the hand and mind of the artist. It would seem that 
this truth is fully admitted ; for the show, at the International 
Exhibition, of the Gobelins and the productions of Beauvais is 
very large, and the collection is universally attractive ; there is 
always a crowd about the assemblage, and not wholly of ladies. 



splendour of courts and palaces, armour, jewels, and precious tis- 
sues, such as never were seen in Europe even in the showiest pe- 
riods of the middle ages, provoked no small curiosity. It was to 
be a fairy picture, a vision of the ' Arabian Nights.' If the cave of 
Aladdin is not quite equalled by the gold and jewels set out in this 
collection, it is still an astonishing display. There are some offerings 
more rich than beautiful, and some classes of very fine Indian manu- 
factures are only partially illustrated. Oi course this particular col- 
lection, consisting of gifts and purchases, makes no pretension to 
be a complete and scientific illustration of Indian productions. 
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The Clock and Candelabrum of which we give engravings on 
this page will be found among the numerous works contributed 
by the old-established and long -known firm of Albinet, of 
Paris. Their style is bold and broad ; and, at the same time, 
it exhibits delicate minuteness as to details. Perhaps the 



manufacturers are surpassed by competitors in the fanciful 
ornaments in which the Parisians delight— the Cupidons and 
Graces that supply material for nearly all the pendules and 
candelabra that decorate their salons. Messrs. Albinet aim at 
a higher order of produce, sacrificing, probably, much in order 




to attain that desirable result in all the issues of their ateliers, 
and, by preferring the great to the little in Art, ministering to a 
loftier intelligence. The Exhibition is full of objects that illus- 
trate our position ; and no doubt the shops of Paris contain, as 



they always have done, a superabundance of things that are 
pretty, if not good. They strongly contrast with similar shows 
with us, where, for the most part, the ponderous prevails over 
the light, and the solid takes the place of the graceful. 



" The statue of the Prince of Wales by Boehm (a cast) is set up 
in the middle of the space ; and a long-domed wooden structure, 
painted Indian red with copper domes, contains little chambers 
fitted with projecting oriel-windows and divans, and various other 
subdivisions, in which the use of embroidery on cushions, curtains, 
&c., can be shown to the best advantage. This is no small addi- 
tion to the arrangements, for much of the embroidery imported is 
only fitted for the use of seats, alcoves, and recesses, as they are 
disposed in Oriental rooms. An interesting model of an Indian 
palace shown in one of the cases, from which trellised excrescences 



jut out on every possible side and corner, will illustrate these ar- 
rangements on a large scale. The carpets shown in the wooden 
house are of excellent design and quality ; indeed, they are the 
very finest that can be imported. The best pile-carpets are made at 
Cashmere ; in Afghanistan, of which there is a very fine specimen; 
in the Punjab, Beloochistan, and Scinde — some of the latter coarse, 
and of little value, but well coloured ; at Agra, Mirzapore, Jubbul- 
pore, Hyderabad, and Warangal, in the Nizam's dominion ; and at 
Malabar and Masulipatam. Velvet carpets are made at Benares 
and Moorshedabad ; the silk pile-carpets, so rarely imported, at 
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In the Exhibition of 1867 the renowned 
firm of FouRDiNOiS bore the palm from 




sustain their claim to a high place among the most famous cabinet-makers of Europe. 
The three graceful objects we engrave (to be followed by others of their works) suffi- 
ciently evidence the merit of their productions. They consist of a very graceful Fire- 
screen, an elaborately cai-ved Table, and a Door of singular completeness of style and 



all competitors. Their chef-d'ceiivre in 
that Exhibition is one of the prime Art 





treasures of South Kensington. If in 
1878 they do not approach it, they at least 



workmanship. The variety and contrasted colours of its wood— oak, mahogany, and 
ebony— and the green foliage of its olive-branch ornaments, combine to produce a 
charming effect. The work is classic in character and style, and thoroughly good. 



Tanjore and Salem. A large collection of gold and silver work, 
chiefly vases, tea-services, &c., presented by potentates or cities, is 
shown in cases. The most elegant are the chased vases of Cash- 
mere, covered with delicate shawl-patterns ; some of these are 
gold, others silver gilt, silver parcel-gilt, or silver. A tea-service 
from Madras, of solid gold, cannot be commended except for the 
massiveness of the gold, the weight of which is prodigious. Some 
lighter work — a dessert-service from Madras— is charming. Sil- 
ver hammered work from Cutch and Lucknow is rich and good. 
Some beautiful Burmese repoussd silver work is contributed by 



Lord Northbrook. The Indian gold jewelry is of the finest and 
most delicate filigree and soldered work, of the same make as that 
of the old Greek and Etruscan goldsmiths, revived by Signor Cas- 
tellani. The choicer examples will be seen in a glass case exhi- 
bited by that artist. They have been brought from India and Cey- 
lon, as models, no doubt. Among these objects, in the prince's 
collection, there are massive collars or rings, picturesque and rich 
in decoration, sometimes worn on the legs of Indian women, nose- 
rings, ear-rings, chains, <S:c., in many varieties. 

" The French were eager to see the prince's precious stones; no 
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This page contains a Fire Screen, one of the many beautiful con- 
tributions of the Government Works at Beauvais. The face, 
lamp, and flowers are on white silk ground, with a rose-coloured 
border; the style is that of Louis XVI. It was designed by M. 



Chabal-Dussurgey, and executed by M. Cantrel. The names of 
the artists ought to be recorded and preserved, for such works 
are true specimens of Art. The old fame of France in the 
production of tapestries is not lost. They take as high places 




in exhibitions at the close of the century as they did when the 
century commenced. It is needless to say that such a pro- 
duction as that we engrave is destined to give great pleasure 



wherever it may find location, augmenting a store of Art trea- 
sures, while removing or displacing none, for the object is indis- 
pensable in all aristocratic mansions as a specimen of good Art. 



doubt they expected strings of rubies and emeralds of the size of 
plums and pears. The Indian stones, however, are not generally 
of great value. Most of them are * tallow-cut '— 2>., not faceted ; 
often they are very inferior in transparency ; but they are set in 
great numbers on the hilts of arms and on all sorts of precious 
metal-work, and always with effect. One fine diamond of long 
shape forms the fastening of a sword-belt. The richest piece of 
jewelry is a gold hair-comb set with pearls, brilliants, and fine 
Jeypore enamel. Much curious and interesting brass-work is ex- 
hibited—bowls, dishes, trays and curious figure-work. That of 



Madura and Tanjore is of the greatest excellence. Tin soldered 
on brass in patterns and stamped designs is effectively worked at 
Moradabad. Mixed metal-work of this kind helped out by black 
lac inlay is exhibited by Lord Northbrook. The gold damascening 
known as kooft-work is of great beauty. It is best seen on hel- 
mets, breastplates, and shields, and in some instances on the bar- 
rels of guns and rifles. The old work is rich and elegant, inlaid 
in thin, liny patterns, sometimes with animals at intervals. It is 
still practised, and some of the modern armour shown is rich and 
well decorated. 



